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LUTHER AND THE REAL PRESENCE 



JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 

Drew Theological Seminary 



By 1523 Luther had thrown overboard the following items in 
the Roman doctrine of the Lord's Supper or mass: (1) trans- 
substantiation, (2) the absolute necessity of the priest, (3) the 
sacrifice of the mass, (4) private and soul masses, (5) the denial of 
the cup to the participants except the officiating priest. He 
taught positively, on the other hand, that active faith was necessary 
for a blessing in partaking, that the Word was greater than the 
sacrament and alone gave it validity, and that the Word could be 
received without actual partaking. 

It is evident from this that Luther's views were open to mis- 
understanding and objection, and he must either go backward or 
forward to clear matters up. The Catholic could say: You deny 
trans-substantiation. Well, how is the body of Christ related to the 
sacrament ? Is it only a spiritual presence, or a bodily one, and, if 
so, how and where and why? How do you understand "This is 
my body" ? How can you secure the presence of the body ? The 
Protestant could say : You deny the indispensableness of partaking, 
because faith is the chief thing subjectively and the Word is the 
chief thing objectively, and faith is not bound to the sacrament 
but is bound to the Word. Then, why not restore the sacrament 
to its original position as a memorial meal where faith is stimulated 
to a spiritual feeding in Christ ? What special blessing is there in 
the partaking? what special gift in the Supper? what special 
function in the presence of the body and blood in the sacrament and 
nowhere else ? What is your religious interest in the doctrine of 
the Real Presence ? What is the connection between partaking of 
the body and blood and the forgiveness of sins ? 

It may be said, then, that partaking is necessary because we 
as sinners are subjected all the time to attacks which endanger 
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our assurance of salvation, and in the sacrament the grace of 
God is offered to us by an appeal to the senses. Well, why could 
not the mere exhibition of the signs of the Supper do this, as well as 
the partaking ? The exhibition could do this, but if it could, how 
much more the reception by the mouth of the very body and blood 
with which Christ died on the cross for our sins, and which are now 
glorified in heaven. That reception is an assurance doubly sure. 
But how do you know it is the very body ? May not the bread be 
a symbol or sign? That brings us to Luther's doctrine of the 
Real Presence. 

In Luther's letter to Paulus Speratus, 1 who brought an inquiry 
to him about the Supper from the Bohemian Brethren, and in a 
letter to the Brethren themselves (1523), 2 he comes to this question 
when treating of the adoration of the sacrament. Everything 
depends on the words of institution; for believers they contain life 
and blessedness; they are much more important than the sacrament 
itself. The blessings which the Word promises have been won by 
Christ in his body, and thus it is this body of which we partake in 
the sacrament. "For faith adores thus that it puts before itself 
him alone, whose body and blood it does not doubt to be there." 
"Those are mistaken who desire to compel us to adore as though 
Christ were in the sacrament in a glorious way as he is in heaven." 
Though that is true, the content of the sacrament is "Christ 
with his flesh and blood and everything which he is and has" 
(p. 392). "Christ is there where his flesh and blood are; and he 
cannot be separated from them" (p. 409). But you cannot compel 
one to adore in the sacrament, because Christ is not there to be 
adored but to help. Luther does not bring us much beyond his 
former discussions in this, because what he wants in the sacrament 
might be subserved by the spiritual presence of the body. The 
matter really goes back to the Scripture, and because that teaches 
the literal presence it must be held. It is frivolous to doubt the 
natural sense of a word of Scripture unless you are compelled by 
another word of Scripture (p. 393). Such another cannot be 

1 De Wette, Luthers Briefe, II, 208 f. 

3 Erlangen edition of Luther's Werke, XXVIII, 388 ff. ("Brief an die Bohmen 
von Anbeten des Sakraments des heiligen Leichnams Christi"). 
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brought forward. Therefore we must hold to the nearest sense. 
"For I do not teach Christianly when I carry a sense to the Scrip- 
ture and draw the Scripture after that, rather than let the Scrip- 
ture be clear, and infer my sense according to that." "We dare 
not stand and say, It might be understood thus. Might and must 
are not one" (p. 398). "Keep yourself from this [that is, from 
such a false interpretation of the words of institution], let reason 
and wit go, which bother themselves in vain how flesh and blood may 
be there, and because they cannot understand it will not believe it" 
(p. 393). Reason is uncertain, arbitrary, wavering. It cannot 
therefore take part in questions or facts on which our salvation 
hangs, such as the deity and humanity of Christ, his virgin birth, 
or the real presence of his body and blood in the sacrament (p. 394). 
For on these questions depends the peace of our conscience, and 
therefore everything rests on their objective reality. But that 
reality is placed in question as soon as you allow the criticism of 
human reason. In fact, " if you could show me [he says elsewhere] 
that there is nothing in the sacrament except bread and wine, you 
would have done me a great service, for I have suffered much, and 
would have gladly been convinced, because I saw well that with 
that opinion I would have given to the papacy the greatest slap 
[that is, I would have robbed her of a Scripture to which she 
appealed, and also the doctrine which was almost the life of her life]. 
I have had two who have written on the subject more skilfully than 
Carlstadt, and not tortured the words according to their own 
thoughts. But I am caught; I cannot get out: the text is too 
forcibly there, and will not allow itself to be twisted out of the sense 
with words." 1 

Though Luther in this letter to the Bohemians repeats what 
he taught elsewhere, that the Word is much more important than 
the sacrament and that one can be saved without the latter though 
not without the former (pp. 391-92), yet he emphasizes the body 
and blood as not only the true signs (Wahrzeichen) of such Word, 
but for the first time makes them convey the content and blessing of 
that Word. "You must hold it [the Word in the sacrament] a 
living, eternal, almighty Word which can make you living, free 

'De Weite, II, 577 (1524). 
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from all sin, preserve you eternally, and which brings all that it 
signifies, namely Christ with his flesh and blood and everything that 
he is and has" (p. 392). The signs are not only the pledges of the 
forgiving grace of God and the external proofs to help your faith 
in the Word, but they themselves contain the sacramental gifts. 
Still it is not said that these gifts come to us by physical partaking, 
but they are apparently given to us by faith in the Word. 

This next step was taken in "Wider die himmlischen Propheten 
von den Bildern und Sakrament" 1 (1524-25), when the Real Presence 
comes to its rights with a vengeance. "If I will have my sins 
forgiven, I must not run to the cross, for it is not given there yet, 
but to the sacrament or Gospel, where I find the Word which gives 
to me the forgiveness won on the cross. Therefore Luther has 
taught rightly that whoever has a bad conscience from sin he should 
go to the sacrament and receive consolation, not on the bread and 
wine, not on the body and blood, but on the Word which offers 
and gives to me in the sacrament the body and blood of Christ as 
poured out for me " (p. 286) . Does that insure forgiveness ? Does 
the body of Christ convey that blessing received in the Supper? 
Yes. "He who receives the cup receives the blood of Christ which 
he poured out for us; he receives the New Testament, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins" (p. 289). That is, there is now a casual con- 
nection between the physical partaking and forgiveness. Carl- 
stadt "has taken it upon him to deny that in the sacrament there 
is the forgiveness of sins. Such a position is rubbish [Dreck], where 
the Word remains [broken for us], which is nothing else than 
that the bread and the body are broken, and it is instituted for 
our good, to release us from sins. For Christ has laid the power 
and might of his sufferings in the sacrament that we should find 
according to the Word, that is my body which is given for you for 
the remission of sins" (p. 282). Partaking is a means for the for- 
giveness of sins. " For all who have sins to be forgiven the body and 
blood of Christ is necessary" (p. 288). This is an advance for 
Luther. Previously, forgiveness was appropriated in the Euchar- 
ist because there was faith in the Word whose believableness was 
guaranteed by the presence of flesh and blood; now, however, one 

1 Erlangen edition, XXIX, 134 ff. 
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receives forgiveness because he believingly receives flesh and blood 
as means. Formerly flesh and blood were a sign, now they are a 
vehicle; formerly they were significative, now they are instru- 
mental. Carlstadt would have us receive the Spirit first in order 
to profitable partaking, Luther would have us receive the Spirit 
and all blessings in the use of the external means, which are indis- 
pensable. God "will give to no one either Spirit or faith without 
the external word and signs which he has instituted for this." 
Carlstadt's too mystical spiritualism, says Luther, ignores the 
words of institution and perverts the real order, according to which 
Christ is first reconciler and giver of grace, and only secondly, 
moral pattern. According to the former, Christ's real body and 
blood are not in the sacrament but in heaven, and of course they 
are not partaken, nor would they be useful if they were partaken. 
Whereas, Luther said, the Spirit is bound to the person and work of 
Christ, and to the granting of grace only through the Word, which 
grace the Word mediates to us in partaking of the body and blood. 
Besides, Carlstadt is hindered from the truth by his "reason," 
really his unfaith, by which he cannot acknowledge the miracle of 
the Supper. 

We see, then, Luther's religious interest in the Real Presence. 
First, it alone preserves the integrity of Scripture, both in its con- 
tent and in its interpretation. Secondly, it alone guarantees the 
sure reception of the forgiveness of sins. Thirdly, it preserves the 
supernatural conception of Christianity. 

I do not understand that by the advance in the book of 1524-25 
Luther intended to deny the possibility of salvation through the 
Word without the physical use of the sacrament. "Even were 
mere bread and wine there, yet if the Word is there, on account 
of the same Word there would be forgiveness of sins" (p. 286). 
With all emphasis on the body and blood as indispensable vehicle, 
it is impossible that one who took earnestly faith alone (sola fides) 
should confine salvation to physical partaking. I think Luther 
never retracted what he said in his famous treatise, On the Freedom 
of a Christian Man (1520): "These and all of God's words are 
holy, true, righteous, .... and he who hangs on them with true 
faith his soul will be cleansed so thoroughly that all virtues of the 
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Word will become his. And by faith the soul will by God's Word 
become holy, righteous, true, peaceful, free, full of all goodness, and 
a true child of God, as I John says, To them he gave that they 
might become children of God, all who believe in his name." 1 

There is nothing specially new to remark in the next treatise, 
"Sermon von dem Sakrament des Leibes and Blutes Christi wider 
die Schwarmgeister " (1526). 2 The object of faith is here the body 
and blood, though the forgiveness of sins is yet the special sacra- 
mental gift. With the one is given the other to the faithful receiver. 
But the sign theory again comes out. "Forgiveness is the first 
chief piece of Christian doctrine, which is conveyed to us in the 
Word, and his body and blood are given to us as a sign and assur- 
ance of that, bodily to receive" (p. 350). The same general 
circle of thoughts that we have been accustomed to comes out in 
"Dass diese Worte Christi, das ist mein Leib, u. noch Fest Stehen, 
wider die Schwarmgeister" (1527), and in "Bekenntniss von 
Abendmahl Christi" (1528), 3 with a massive emphasis on the Real 
bodily Presence. "In the Lord's Supper the Word is given to us, 
as Christ's body (for us crucified) is there comprehended, that 
he is there to be bodily eaten [dass er da sein soil leiblich mi essen], 
and such eating is useful for the remission of sin, as the Word runs" 
(p. 136). "Therefore we say, in the Supper is the forgiveness of 
sins, not on account of the eating or that Christ deserves or has 
won the same forgiveness of sins, but on account of the Word, by 
which he communicates to us such won forgiveness, and speaks, 
This is my body which is given for you. So you hear that we eat 
the body given for us, and hear and believe such in eating; there- 
fore forgiveness of sins is there communicated which on the cross 
was obtained" (p. 184). Against Zwingli's objection that the 
flesh profiteth nothing, he grounds the usefulness of the partaking of 
the flesh and blood in this way, viz., that "there stands the public 
article of our faith that Christ's flesh is full of Divinity, full of 
eternal good, life, blessedness, and he who takes a bite of that, 
takes therewith eternal good, life, all blessedness, and everything 
that is in his flesh" (p. 130). "The new testament (the last 

1 Luther s Werke in Auswahl, ed. Otto Clemen, II, 14. 

' Erlangen edition, XXIX, 328 ff. ' Ibid., XXX, 14 ff., 151 ff. 
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will of Christ that he left us in the sacrament) is Gospel, Spirit, 
forgiveness of sins, in and through the blood of Christ, and more; 
for everything is comprehended in one thing and in one heap or 
being, everything in the blood, everything in the cup" (p. 335), 
against Zwingli's doctrine that the wine in the cup is only a sign of 
forgiveness through the blood. "Who drinks of this cup, he 
drinks truly of the real blood of Christ, and receives the forgiveness 
of sins or the Spirit of Christ in and with the cup" (p. 325). He 
says the Word is first, for without the Word the cup and the bread 
are nothing. Also, without the bread and cup the body and blood 
of Christ are not there, and without the latter the New Testament 
is not there. Without this last, forgiveness of sins is not there, and 
without this there is no life nor blessedness. Everything is neces- 
sary in its place. "See, all that reaches and gives to us the Word of 
the Supper, and we get hold of that (the Word) by faith (pp. 338 f) ." 
That is Luther's eucharistic chain. 

The blessing of the Supper reacts also on our own body. With 
express reference to Irenaeus, he connects the nature of the resur- 
rection body with the "eternal food" of the Supper. Graebke, 
who has given us such a thorough and sympathetic yet scientific 
investigation, calls attention to this as a weakness of Luther, since 
by his putting to one side the scholastic doctrine of grace and 
sacrament-magic, he had really broken with the error springing 
from Greek tradition. But Graebke thinks that as Luther was 
driven by his opponents to place emphasis on a specific effect 
of bodily partaking, it is wonderful that he did not more frequently 
bring forward the body and blood as the food of immortality. 
"This is all the more surprising as his time — with its very insuffi- 
cient attempts at distinction between spiritual and sensuous — took 
no such offense at that as we do today; and even Calvin attributed 
to the body and blood the significance of predisposing our nature 
to immortality. But with Luther this is only incidental." 1 

The last book which has any significance for Luther's doctrine 
of the Real Presence is the Large Catechism (1529), where the 
vehicle- view, thoroughly at home in these years, is expressed. " We 

1 Graebke, Die Konstruktion der Abendmahlslehre Luther s in ihre Entwicklung 
dargestellt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 66. 
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go to the sacrament for this reason that we there receive such a 
treasure, through and in which we get forgiveness of sins." 1 Our 
opponents who say that bread and wine cannot forgive sins must be 
told that "we do not attribute such forgiveness to bread and wine, 
as in itself bread is only bread, but of such bread and wine which 
is Christ's body and blood, and which has the Word with it" (p. 145). 
"What is now the sacrament of the altar ? It is the true body and 
blood of the Lord Christ in and under the bread and wine, com- 
manded to us Christians through Christ's Word to eat and drink" 
(p. 144). In connection with Augustine what the Word does is 
thus expressed: "The Word is that which makes and distinguishes 
this sacrament, so that it is not mere bread and wine but is and 
signifies Christ's body and blood. For it runs: 'The Word comes 
to the element and makes it a sacrament.' This saying of St. 
Augustine is so proper and so well spoken that he could not have 
said anything better. The Word must make the element a sacra- 
ment; otherwise, it remains a mere element" (p. 143). 

We might state, then, Luther's view of the Supper (1523 ff . a.d.) 
thus: It is a divine institution in which in response to faith we re- 
ceive forgiveness of sins in receiving the real body and blood of Christ 
in and with the bread and wine. The thing (res) of the sacrament 
is now body and blood, but made so only by the Word. What 
makes the body and blood the vehicle of forgiveness ? Not because 
they are remembrance signs, not because they point to forgiving 
grace won by the death of Christ, but because they are made by the 
Word independent bearers of forgiveness, for which they are the 
historical means. They are the vessel in which forgiveness is 
placed. Steitz-Hauck call attention to the fact that in this Luther 
was influenced by scholastic ideas, as it was an idea at home in the 
Middle Ages that grace is immanent in the sacramental substances, 
even Hugo of St. Victor expressing the thought in a way quite 
near Luther's, that grace is included in the body and blood as in a 
vessel. 2 Of course it follows from this that the body is partaken of 
just as truly by the sinner as by the saint, though by the former 
to his condemnation, for only to faith is forgiveness, though reached 

1 Erlangen edition, XXI, 144. 

' Art. "Sakramente" in Realencyk. f. prot. Th. u. Kirche, 2. Aufl., XIII, 289. 
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in the elements to all, really appropriated. It is striking that this 
last point, this survival of the spiritual in Luther's view did not 
suggest the question whether something more of the spiritual might 
not also have been retained, whether a view so realistic as his might 
not be suspected as harking back to Judaism and mediaevalism, and 
as inconsistent with the charter of Christianity in John 4:23-24. 

But this leads us to the question, How realistic was Luther's 
view ? I fear we cannot answer this question. Facts look in two 
directions here. An immediate dynamic force and effect are ascribed 
to the Word, as if it were almost of hypostatic character, a fourth 
Person of the Trinity, a working immediately divine. So the 
presence of the flesh and blood in the bread and wine looks to us 
crasser than it must have been in Luther's mind, and the bread 
as conveying the body — could it really have been so materialistic 
as it looks? Such a sentence as this: "Christ is entire with flesh 
and blood in believing hearts" 1 cannot be meant as it reads, but 
must refer to the fact that the Christ who is there is not only 
divine but human. With our receiving of flesh and blood we im- 
plicitly receive in that very act forgiveness, as the Word com- 
municates the whole Christ with all his gifts, flesh and blood and 
forgiveness. But faith only can receive the forgiveness, even if the 
mouth does receive the flesh. There is then a spiritual strain here 
in Luther's thought, whatever else there is. So long as it is the 
function of the Word to present the body, which body our faith 
realizes was offered for our sins, and thus makes forgiveness pos- 
sible, and really presents us with that forgiveness, which can 
be received however only by faith — we are saved from too massive, 
realistic or materialistic thought, and kept within Christian limits. 
The Word only offers us the forgiveness contained in the body; 
it is for us to take it or not, but we can take it only by faith. So 
we might say, perhaps, that the gospel offers us salvation con- 
tained in the eternal written word as in a body or vehicle; but we 
take only by faith. "The mouth eats the body of Christ bodily," 
says Luther, "for it cannot get hold of the Word nor eat it, nor does 
it know what it eats, and tastes the same to it as if it was some- 
thing else than Christ's body. But the heart takes hold of the 

1 Erlangen edition, XXIX, 343. 
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Word in faith and eats that spiritually, just as the mouth eats 
bodily. For the heart sees well what the ignorant mouth eats 
bodily. Whence does it see it ? Not from the bread, nor from the 
eating of the mouth, but from the Word, where it stands: Eat, this 
is my body. And there is only one body of Christ. For both, 
mouth and heart, eat each one in its own way and measure. The 
heart cannot eat bodily, and the mouth cannot eat spiritually. So 
God makes it equal: that the mouth for the heart eats bodily, and 
the heart for the mouth eats spiritually." 1 As already stated, 
there is now a changed relation: as before, the body was a sign 
that in the Word was the vehicle of forgiveness, now the Word is the 
sign that the body is the vehicle of forgiveness. 

Of course we have to remember that in denying the ex opere 
operato theory of the Roman church (the automatic working of the 
sacrament where no positive obstacle bars) Luther had no intention 
of denying that automatic working where faith is present. When 
Hugo says: "Sacrament not only signifies but confers that of 
which it is the sign or signification," and when Occam says: " Sacra- 
ment is the significant and efficacious sign of grace," Luther would 
readily have consented. With Luther there is a communication of 
forgiveness through faith in the Word (sign theory) or through 
believing partaking of body and blood (vehicle theory). God is 
already gracious in himself and through the work of Christ, and the 
sacrament serves to assure us of that, but it also serves actually 
to give us the blessing. Graebke (conservative) thinks this realistic 
conception is the after-effect of the scholastic idea of the infusion 
of grace. We must remember, however, that Luther never got 
clear of the influence of his own struggles after peace — struggles 
which Denifle explained away as either imaginary or invented to get 
pretext for sin, but which were all too real; so that Luther always 
looked upon all forms of sacramental doctrine under the standpoint 
of a distressed and attacked conscience. That significance of the 
sacrament for assurance was never absent from his mind. 

If we sum up in a word Graebke's chronological sequence in 
this second half of the history of Luther's mind for this doctrine we 
get: in 1523, body and blood are the object of the Word that gives 

1 Erlangen edition, XXX, 93, also p. 87 (1527). 
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assurance along with the forgiveness; in 1525, body and blood are 
the vehicle of forgiveness; in 1526, along with forgiveness, body 
and blood are the res or central thing; in 1529, body and blood 
exclusively the res, forgiveness coming in as effect of the same. 
This does not mean that anticipations of later views or echoes of 
former do not also occur before or after these dates (as, for instance, 
in the Large Catechism, where body and blood are also guaranty 
and sign as well as vehicle), 1 but that the foregoing sequence rep- 
resents actual facts in Luther's history. 

What were the causes of this sequence? What was behind 
this development? Undoubtedly it was the controversy with 
Carlstadt on the background of Luther's religious and psychological 
experience. With the former, forgiveness was not the chief thing, 
but the moral transformation of the will and life; not justification, 
but the making righteous; not consolation, but power; not so 
much freeing from the guilt of sin as from its might. The chief 
thing in the death of Christ was not satisfaction, but moral obedi- 
ence. When we get a true knowledge of his death, our will is bent 
to his will and is transformed. Christ is principally pattern. 
There is no redemption in Christ until the religious principles 
verified in his death become ours in personal appropriation. 
Strictly, Christ's work includes nothing else than the fulfilment of 
those demands which Carlstadt placed on all believers. He had 
no doubts to fight against himself, no struggles after hard-won 
peace, as Christ's grace and peace were allowed for all who would 
take it. The only object of the Supper is the remembrance of the 
death of Christ, which remembrance perfects itself in the true 
knowledge of his death, which knowledge is enlivened and strength- 
ened by the Supper and brings with it new power to kill the flesh. 
The content of the Supper is only the external witness of this 
memory, an act of confession for the edification and improvement 
of the other members of the society. The partaking has no reli- 
gious significance — only the spiritual eating, viz., the living knowl- 
edge of the death of Christ has worth for the inner life. There 
are indeed divine gifts, but these are not mediated by the Supper, 
but are the immediate bestowments of the Spirit, who has direct 

'Ibid., XXL, us- 
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dealings with our spirits. Among these gifts forgiveness is only the 
first, there are others far richer. To receive them, we must have 
the right internal disposition — a waiting on God in a self-denial 
of all creaturely dependence. A preparation for the Supper is not 
feeling the need of strengthening our feeble hold on God's gracious 
favor by bringing us a pledge of the forgiveness of sins in the signs 
and forgiveness itself by the use of the signs, but is (forgiveness 
being already ours) the right knowledge of the death of Christ 
for a worthy celebration of his memorial. If one has this right 
knowledge the sacrament is really not essential for him. The 
assurance of forgiveness, anyhow, no outside act or service can 
bring, but the Spirit of God only. He anoints us, he seals us, he — 
not the Supper — is the pledge of our redemption. 

It goes without saying that this was altogether too spiritual a 
doctrine for Luther. The distressed soul needs an external prop, 
an objective pledge of grace, a forgiveness independent of the sub- 
jective condition of the seeker (of course faith being presupposed) 
something outside of us and independent of us which would work 
in spite of our doubts and fears. This is assured by the Word, 
which the signs attest. But some might say the Word itself is 
spiritual; we cannot handle that. The penitent wants something 
more external. So Luther went on to declare that the signs (bread 
and wine — body and blood) convey the grace, and so the doctrine 
of the Real Presence is psychologically and religiously explained 
in Luther's mind. Not that that Presence was ever doubted by 
him. It was always taken for granted. But now it is dovetailed 
into his system as a necessary part of his religious world. A more 
sensible means is needed for the sinner than the Word. The signs 
themselves bring forgiveness. This was Luther's answer to the 
spiritualization of Carlstadt, and it was quite in advance of his old 
view that it was heresy to seek anything stronger than the Word, 
because such a seeking would put in jeopardy the full validity of 
the Word. It was also in advance of his doctrine that the sacra- 
ment was nothing else than a special form of the Word, in which 
the permanent worth of the Word as the vehicle of salvation is 
assured. Now, over against this he emphasizes the view — as reac- 
tion against Carlstadt — that the body and blood bring to us 
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specific gifts of grace. Before, the sacrament was only another 
form of offering us the same blessing, a blessing conveyed in all 
cases by the Word, though now with stronger appeal to the senses. 

Another reason for this change in Luther was his desire to pre- 
serve the sacrament as something — not that we offer to God, not 
that we use for edification, not (as Carlstadt taught) as simply to 
remember Christ's death and sink ourselves in that in order to 
strengthen and transform our will so that it will conform to God's 
will — but as something which God actually gives to us, which he 
does for us, that is, the forgiveness of our sins in receiving the body 
and the blood. "Don't wonder," says Luther, "that I sweat 
blood over Carlstadt's doctrine concerning the memory and knowl- 
edge of Christ, if everything were not lost. If Carlstadt is right 
the sacrament is an idle work and commandment, but no gift 
or Word of God that offers and gives me Christ's body and blood." 1 
The reader can now — if he has carefully followed this brief sketch 
of Luther's history between 1523 and 1530 — easily answer the 
questions asked at the beginning of this article. 

But that is not all of Luther, even in these years. And this 
other part must not be shelved. " This is our doctrine that bread 
and wine cannot help, that even the body and blood in the bread and 
wine cannot help — there must be something else there. What 
then? The Word, the Word, the Word; you lying spirit, do 
you hear what the Word does ? For if Christ should be given and 
crucified for us a thousand times, that would be all in vain if the 
Word did not come and communicate it to us, and say: That is 
for you; take it and have it for yourself" 2 so that even the Real 
Presence does not fall too heavily in the balance, if you only secure 
the working of the Word (p. 286). " I preach the Gospel of Christ, 
and bring Christ to your hearts by the bodily voice, so that you 
can form him in yourselves. If you now rightly believe, and get 
hold of the Word in your hearts, so say to me, what have you in 
your heart? You must say to yourself that you have the very 
true and real Christ. For with one word can I make it that the 
one Christ comes through the voice into so many hearts, and every- 
one who hears and receives the preaching, takes hold of him alto- 

1 Erlangen edition, XXIX, 284 f. * Ibid. (1525). 
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gether in the heart Why then should that not also tally 

with the fact that he gives himself also in the bread" (p. 334) 
(1526). It was the same Christ given in the preaching as in the 
sacrament, one to the society as a whole, the other to each indi- 
vidual, and where Christ is there is every spiritual blessing. " There 
is a difference when I preach his death. That is a public proclama- 
tion in the society, in which I give to no one particularly, but each 
one gets it who can. But when I hand out the sacrament I give 
it to him who takes separately, present him with Jesus' body and 
blood, so that he has forgiveness of sins, won by his death and 
preached in the society. That is something more than the com- 
mon preaching. For though in the preaching there is that which is 
in the sacrament, yet there is this advantage that here it has to do 
with a certain person" (p. 345. 1526). He praises the riches of 
God that he will fill the world, and give himself in many ways, with 
his words and works. 1 Christ is greater than sacrament, and the 
way to get him is faith. Finally, says Kattenbusch, the sacrament 
is always with Luther the awakening and meriting incitement to 
faith, and indeed — that is his entire personal impression — as a 
pledge of the disposition {Gesinnung) of God, that still then he 
permits faith to be trust when the "mere" word will not suffice. 2 
But Kattenbusch holds that Luther would not need to have 
objected to the opus operatum if it had come before him in its 
"classical" original shape (compare above on controversy with 
Carlstadt) . 

I have no space nor heart for criticism of Luther's history or 
doctrine in regard to the Supper. " Great men need not that we 
praise them; the need is ours that we know them." That is the 
first sentence in McGiffert's admirable Luther: The Man and His 
Work (New York, 191 2). The same might be said on this matter 
also. We must take Luther as he was. A statement without 
criticism (or with very little) can be found in the able work of 
Dieckhoff, unfortunately left incomplete, 3 or in the classic book of 

I I am indebted here to Kattenbusch, in R.E., 3. Aufl., XVII, 372. 
'Ibid., p. 373. 

> Die evangelische Abendmahlslehre in Reformationszeitalter, Vol. I (Vol. II not 
published), Gottingen, 1854. 
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Kostlin. 1 Expositions equally reliable and friendly, though with 
criticisms, are Jager 2 and Graebke, 3 or the special book of Diestel- 
mann. 4 All these I have used. One might use also the histories 
of doctrine and the older and modern works on the history of the 
Supper. But Luther himself must not be ignored. All that he 
wrote has one unmistakable mark — it has feet and hands and blood 
and heart. It lives and moves. 

1 Luthers Theologie, 2. Aufl., 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1001. See Index under "Abend- 
mahl." 

2 Luthers religiSses Interesse in seiner Lehre von der RealprSsenz, Giessen 1900, 92 
pages (see last part for criticism). 

» Die Konstruktion der Abendtnahlslehre Luthers in ihrer Enhvicklung dargestellt, 
Leipzig, 1908, 107 pages (for criticism, pp. 102-7). 

*Die letzte Vnterrednung Luthers mil Melanchthon uber den Abendmahlstreit, 
Gottingen, 1874 (for exposition of Luther's doctrine see pp. 91-331). I pass no 
judgment on the opinion of Diestelmann on the Vnterrednung itself. 



